49O      SELECTED PROBLEMS  OF  PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT
students. There is a general consensus that they are increasingly inter-
ested in hearing about political and economic proposals of a revolutionary
character, and a noisy minority of them become actively engaged in agi-
tation for revolution.
The significance of these things for the personality structure varies tre-
mendously. In interpreting the fact of increased interest and participa-
tion in radical movements, one must be aware of the variety of meanings
which such interest and participation have for the individual, must
know how deeply it touches his fundamental values.
S. A. Stoufifer and the author, in an unpublished study of political and economic
opinions in a mid western university during the 1932 presidential campaign, found
that some extremely radical students were so in large part because it provided them
with a certain amount of public attention on the campus. With others radical opinions
symbolized a revolt from parental authority. The case of L. Z. is interesting in this
connection. He had a very high score on the radical side; he had participated actively
in a number of socialistic student organizations. But in the interview he admitted
that he did it partly as a lark, partly to irritate his father, a wealthy industrialist, and
partly because it gave him a certain status on the campus. But he also granted that
he was majoring in the School of Commerce and that he fully intended to return
home and take up a business career with his father.
This problem, however, is no different in the wider world outside. Re-
formers and agitators for revolution often arise, as Lasswell (1930) has
shown, from a family background of frustration, insecurity, and anxiety
in which the individual has transferred his fears about his family status
and his antagonisms to parental authority to the wider public world out-
side. This transfer, in turn, he rationalizes in terms of societal need and
societal benefit. But the additional point requires attention: why do these
agitators secure a following? The general aspects of the answer are
obvious. Once others suffer from frustration and sense of insecurity as
to their future political and economic role and status; they become in-
creasingly suggestible and psychologically ready to listen to programs of
reform and revolution which will relieve them of their present or antici-
pated insecurities and anxieties. In other words, the projections of the
agitators provide a point of identification for the incipient followers. It
is in this manner that a social movement is born. In miniature this is
what happens on a college campus. While no adequate surveys are at
hand, several years' observation leads me to believe that the bulk of
students who actively participate in divergent political movements on
American campuses are recruited from minority groups which have long
endured social and other deprivations, from students who lack funds
and social status, and from a heterogeneous group who unconsciously get
great satisfaction from being at least verbally in revolt against the status
quo.